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A VOTIVE STONE OF THE WEI 
PERIOD 

1 HE Chinese votive tablet acquired 
by the Museum is decorated on both sides. 
The front has in the center, in full relief, the 
Buddha Sakyamuni in the attitude of 
expounding the law, with the Bodhisattvas 
Ananda and Kasyapa on either side, all 
three standing on lotus flowers. Over these 
three figures hover six angels playing musi- 
cal instruments, in the middle is a dragon, 
and quite at the top of the tablet two angels 
carry the elixir of life in a vase surmounted 
by the phoenix. 

On the reverse is a Buddhistic scene in- 
cised in the stone, and an inscription which 
says: "Under the great Wei Dynasty, 
on the fifth day of the third month, in the 
third year of Yung Hsi (A. D. 534). 

"The Supreme Intelligence is incor- 
poral, but by means of images it is made 
manifest to us. The holy teachings are 
profound, but with the adoption of the 
three doctrinal systems (the triyana) they 
are rendered intelligible to the world. 
Thus, unless the spiritual truth takes form 
and is made discernible, how can we hope 
to comprehend the ways of Buddha? 

"Therefore, we, two hundred brethren 
in the Law and Righteousness, who have 
perceived the Subtle Cause and who hold 
the orthodox teachings in the highest 
veneration, have imposed upon ourselves 
the task of making certain sacrifices so 
that some happiness may accrue to His 
Majesty the Emperor and to our parents 
of the past seven generations. We have 
accordingly sought with care a suitable 
stone and engaged skilful hands to carve it 
respectfully into a statue of Buddha and 
his two attendant Bodhisattvas. The 
work thus produced is of unsurpassed 
beauty. Like the brilliant sun that lights 
up the recesses of the mountains, the sacred 
countenance of Buddha shines forth and 
dispels darkness from the world. 

" May this humble offering be acceptable! 
May the deceased whose spirits now wander 
in the Pure Land of the West share these 
blessings, and may all living creatures far 
and near be forever preserved and made 
the recipients of thy mercy!" 



The scene depicted shows a triangular 
open space in a mountainous landscape 
under tall trees. In the three points of this 
triangle Buddhas with large, flame-shaped 
halos are seated on lotus thrones. In the 
open space stands a stupa or shrine and 
servants carry vessels with food and wine. 
The background is formed by two rows of 
four persons each, seated under tall trees 
on mats with trays of food in front of them. 

In the foreground a high personage, 
seated under an umbrella of state with 
attendants and a row of kneeling figures, 
is perhaps awaiting the arrival of a large 
haloed figure who, lower down on the 
stone, passes between two rows of men 
carrying banners and is evidently on his 
way to the ceremony. The hills and woods 
are full of animals and birds, while angels 
hover in the air. 

On the right-hand side the stone is badly 
weathered and the modern Chinaman has 
thought it necessary to freshen up the 
outlines, specially in the lower right-hand 
corner, where evidently they had become 
very faint, but fortunately this all too 
common vandalism was restricted to a 
small space. The scene as depicted is 
extremely interesting; some of the figures, 
specially the procession of persons carrying 
banners and the group of servants carrying 
food, are delightfully drawn. The design 
shows us in a different and less destructible 
medium what a pre-Tang painting was 
like and how the wooded mountains and 
trees were rendered in archaic style. 

The front part of the stone is very beau- 
tiful. The three principal figures with 
their mysterious smiles are of the familiar 
Wei type, but the donors have been fortu- 
nate in their choice of the "skilful hands" 
which, according to the inscription, they 
engaged. While a great many of the stones 
which have been brought over from China 
only reveal style, religious feeling, and 
the hand of a more or less trained workman, 
this one is evidently the work of an artist 
who knew how to space his figures on the 
large flame-shaped tablet. He was not 
afraid of leaving an open space above his 
principal figures and grouped his angels 
very skilfully; the six angels playing musical 
instruments, their draperies streaming 
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behind, are delightfully designed and exe- 
cuted. 

The stone, which is sixty-one inches high 
and thirty-eight inches wide, is said to come 
from Hwayin in Shensi near the border of 
Honan. Hwayin is a pilgrim resort from 
which the ascent of the sacred mountain 
Hwa-shan is made. S. C. B. R. 

IMPERIAL CHINESE SEALS 

OFFICIAL seals played a great part 
in Chinese history; they were the emblems 
and the means of power. A statesman who 
lost the seal entrusted to him by the em- 
peror lost not only his power but ran a 
great risk of losing his head as well. The 
importance of the signature in the western 
world was like that of the seal in China, 
the seal alone made a document valuable 
and was in consequence valued and admired 
as the emperor's autograph. 

To us it seems strange, to say the least, 
that often precious old paintings should be 
covered with very conspicuous red seals 
large and small, sometimes plastered in the 
middle of compositions where they spoil 
the effect; imperial owners would put their 
large square seals right on the picture, or 
sometimes on an adjoining sheet, and later 
owners, admirers, and connoisseurs fol- 
lowed suit. From the Chinese point of 
view, this added to the value of the picture, 
because the august or learned owners and 
admirers had certified to their admiration. 
It stands to reason that where the impres- 
sion of the seal was valuable the seal itself 
was much more so, quasi sacred when it 
was the seal of the Son of Heaven, the 
mighty emperor. 

The story will be remembered of the 
French collector who after the sad events 
of the Boxer troubles in Peking acquired 
a couple of large jade seals. When a 
Chinese prince visited his Museum, he 
recognized the Imperial seals stolen from 
the palace and offered to buy them back; 
the collector, however, refused to sell 
pieces which had entered his museum, but 
courteously sent the seals the next day as 
a present to the Empress Dowager. The 
Imperial lady showed herself a match 
to French courtesy and sent in return a 



couple of the best pictures from the palace 
collection. 

But the Chinese Empire has come to 
an end and the former Imperial family 
has lived to see difficult times; many treas- 
ures have found their way into the Peking 
Palace Museum but some have come into 
the dealers' hands. A large collection of 
rare Sung Chun yao bowls out of which the 
palace dogs, the now fashionable Pekinese, 
used to drink, are now awaiting bids from 
western millionaires and may before long 
serve the same purpose here. The Im- 
perial jade seals which emperors used to 
touch with a finger while two palace eun- 
uchs placed the heavy stones on the ap- 
proved document, were offered as paper- 
weights to the lovers of eastern curios. 

Considering the great historical value 
of these emblems of great power in the past, 
the Museum has saved these relics from 
being dispersed and given them a per- 
manent home where they are accessible 
to the student and to the admiration of 
lovers of art and beauty. 

There are thirty jade seals now exhibited 
in Room E 8; some are very large and 
clumsy, some small and cunningly carved. 
Twenty-eight have been lately acquired; 
two, the seals of the late Empress Dowager 
Tzu Hsi, were given to the Museum by 
Charles M. Schott, Jr., in 1917. Along- 
side of the jade seals are shown impres- 
sions, some in very archaic, others in the 
usual seal characters, decorative but hard 
to decipher. Most of the seals date from 
the Sung period, four from the uncertain 
beginnings of the Yuan Dynasty when 
rather than risk names an ornament was 
used, four others are from the Ming reigns, 
and those of the Empress Dowager are of 
course of the later Ch'ing period. 

The seals were used for different pur- 
poses. The palace was like a large govern- 
ment office and a private museum; halls 
for the preservation of manuscripts, paint- 
ings, calligraphy, etc., were like so many 
museums, other halls for the reception of 
poets, statesmen, generals, etc., were like 
audience chambers or modern govern- 
ment offices, and each department had its 
own seal which was used before documents 
passed into other halls. 
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Of special interest to us are naturally the 
seals used to certify the Imperial ownership 
or approval of paintings and manuscripts, 
some of which will be found in this collection. 



not always easy to distinguish the differ- 
ence in style between Sung, Yuan, and 
Ming pieces of sculpture, which are less 
well known than the T'ang and earlier 
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From a purely artistic point of view, the 
heavy blocks of jade are beautiful because 
of the delightful tones of the rich material 
and the curious workmanship of the fan- 
tastic lions which surmount them. It is 



specimens better represented in our mu- 
seums. In this respect these seals, many 
of which can be accurately dated by the 
inscriptions, will prove of advantage to the 
student. S. C. B. R. 
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